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} MESSAGE FROM CASABLANCA 


CONFERENCE attended by the political leaders of 
Morocco, the U. A.R., Ghana, Guinea, Mali, the 
provisional government of Algeria, the Foreign Secretary 
of Libia and a delegate from Ceylon, was held at Casablanca 
from January 3 to 7. The work of the conference was followed 
by delegates of interested countries, including representatives 
of the legitimate Congolese government, whose leader is still 
imprisoned in the region controlled by the usurper Mobutu, 
as well as representatives cf the liberation movement of Ruanda 
Urundi. In composition the conference was rather more limited 
than those held at Accra and Addis Ababa in recent years. 
But in sprit and in its many new aspects it revealed that the 
independent African policy has now reached a state of maturity 
enabling it to enter a new phase of development, which is 
reflected in the transition from the stage of declaration and 
sonfirmation of general principles to that of action and the 
carrying out of these principles and aspirations. 

The Casablanca Conference was prepared and held in 
specific conditions, both as regards conditions in Africa itself 
ind the relations of the African continent to others. The Con- 
erence treated certain acute problems which arose, and found 
1 language to discuss them in a way which did not betray 
he cause of Africa’s future or objectives. 


By Dj. JERKOVIC 


It is unnecessary to emphasize that the basic problems 
of Africa at this juncture are the crisis in the Congo and the 
war in Algeria, together with the struggle for emancipation 
from colonial domination and the neo-colonial actions of 
the West, which considers Africa as an important base for 
the successful developement of its strategy in the cold war 
with the East. The crisis in the Congo now shows signs of 
its climax and reaching final decision. The war in Algeria, 
in its turn, has been marked with similar indications 
since December, when Kasba demonstrated his stand and 
claims, when the cause of Algeria obtained strong support 
at the Fifteenth UNO Session, and when de Gaulle announced 
his new referendum manoeuvre. It is quite natural that the 
creators and leaders of the independent African policy, who 
are right in feeling that they are fighting their own battle in 
the Congo and Algeria, should have found it possible and 
indeed absolutely necessary to intervene at this juncture and 
to support the great efforts made at Casablanca to bring the 
war in Algeria and the crisis in the Congo, to a just conclusion 
which would at the same time contribute to the consolidation 
of independence and peace in Africa. On the other hand, it 
cannot be questioned that Africa showed confidence in the 
United Nations in seeking a way out of the Congolese 


and Algerian crises. Actually, the African countries proffered 
UNO the most generous assistance including military units 
for its mission to the Congo, and considerable moral support 
both in the case of the Congo and of Algeria. But the United 
Nations or, to be more accurate, those that carried out the 
mission to the Congo on its behalf, betrayed not only the 
legitimate interests of that country but also the reputation 
and the prestige of the United Nations, which contributed 
greatly to the prolongation of the crisis and to the mishandling 
of the UNO mission, to the great detriment of the vital inte- 
rests of both the Congo and the United Nations. The Fifteenth 
General Assembly Session, while it closed the debate on Algeria 
to the satisfaction of the national aspirations of that country, 
was nevertheless unable to exert a decisive influence on the 
reaching of a favourable solution, owing to the pressure and 
machinations of other interested circles. In short, the indepen- 
dent African policy had many reasons for showing indignation 
and stressing its specific interest and responsibility for the 
‘termination of the crisis in the Congo and the war in Algeria. 

Whether or not the initiators of the Casablanca Confe- 
rence had in view the new opportunities opened to them by 
the change of administration in the U.S.A. is a matter of 
conjecture. But this does not alter the fact that the meeting 
at Casablanca came at a very lucky moment, at.a time when, 
beyond the ocean, not only government changes but also the 
re-assessment of many important aspects of the American 
policy, notably towards Africa and Asia, were taking place. 
If indications are not deceptive, the new American administra- 
tion intends to concetrate more resolutely on seeking Afro- 

_ Asian co-operation, and on accepting the existing state of direct 
relations with the East, since there are no prospects of achie- 
ving any territorial, political or similar changes without the 
use of force, which is not under consideration. If so, this cir- 
cumstance would offer an ideal opportunity for the activating 
of the independent African policy which was underlined 
at Casablanca where the African countries stated in their own 
way, clearly and unanimously, the manner and the price at 
which American or any other policy can gain Africa’s confi- 
dence, good will and co-operation. This price is undoubtedly 
high for those who still look upon Africa with the eyes of 
colonists and approach it as they did the Africa of the past, 
for it is implied that they should keep their hands off Africa, 
‘recognize its independence and equal rights, and accept African 
solutions for African problems. Casablanca stated precisely 
Africa’s aims and standpoint at the right moment, and it may 
be hoped that its efforts will not remain ineffective. This was 
the impression made on all those, including ourselves who 
followed the Casablanca Conference as observers. We 
were convinced of the correctness and from the first of its 
decisions and resolutions and the value of the efforts made 
by the participating countries. 

The Conference adopted several resolutions, dealing with 
almost all the current problems of Africa, ranging from the 
Arab-Israeli conflict to the inhuman racial policy in the South 
African Union. The policy or, to be more accurate, the plan 
of action regarding the three main problems — the Congo, 
Algeria and further united African action for the emancipa- 
tion of the whole continent, was traced both broadly and in 
detail. 

Regarding both the question of Algeria and that of the 
Congo, the assembly at Casablanca, as the rightful spokesman 
for independent Africa, identified itself unreservedly with the 
Liberation Movement of Algeria or, to put it more exactly, 
with the concepts of its provisional government, and also 
with the interests and objectives of the legitimate government 
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of the independent Republic of Congo, which had been attacked 
and overrun first by Belgium's military action and then submitted 
to the brutal assaults of the Western policy, either directly or 
under the mask of UNO action. In appealing to the world and 
to the United Nations, the anxious statesmen at Casablanca 
announced that they would in both cases seek a peaceful 
solution through the co-operation and within the scope of 
the United Nations, but on condition that UNO returns to. 
its real mission: to act in accordance with the principles a 
the Charter and the legitimate rights of the peoples and count- 
ries concerned. If this is not done it will not be possible for 
the peoples of Africa to look on with folded arms while the 
strongholds of liberated Africa are demolished one by one, 
until the turn comes of the, rest of the African countries. 

At Casablanca independent Africa proclaimed more. 
resolutely than ever its determination not to join any foreign 
political trend or group on the one hand, and not to allow 
any foreign policy or group to transform the whole or any 
part of Africa into its own base or stronghold, on the other. 
The determination was expressed that colonial and neo-colonial 
relations on African soil should be terminated, and that there 
should prevail freedom, equality and the independent policy 
of the peoples living in concord and willing to build up their 
relations with the rest of the world in the spirit of the principles 
of Bandung and the UNO Charter. 

Casablanca issued to the world the United Charter of 
Independent Africa — a Charter which proves the maturity 
of the independent African policy and its awareness of res- 
ponsibility, both personal and international. It is the first time 
since Bandung that the voice of such an assembly, perhaps 
small in number but highly representative from the moral 
and political point of view, has been heard discuss in such 
a contemporary and concrete way the questions which concern 
the African world so deeply; and Casablanca will hold a cons- 
picious place in history, especially if, as is hoped, this con- 
ference marks a beginning: the first steps of the African policy 
in its new phase of development. 

The implementation and necessary continuity of this 
policy are no less concrete and important, and measures for! 
its constant implementation are being taken on the soil of | 
Afro-Asia for the first time. The Consultative Assembly of 
the African countries, as a broad framework within which 
the wide political unity of the African peoples and Africa! 
as a whole can be built up, has been established for this 
purpose. It has also been decided to form four committees 
of the African countries: a political committee, at govern- 
ment level, with the task of co-ordinating and uniting common 
policies; an economic committee; a cultural committee; and, 
finally, a military committee or a joint military command 
at general staff which will be entrusted with the problems 
concerning the defence of the member countries and of Africa 
as a whole. 

The members of the Casablanca Conference were 
neither big powers nor mighty or rich countries, and their 
potential, defined by material measures, was rather limited. 
But from the point of view of African relations determined 
by moral and political weight, they represented a very strong 
force in Africa — a force which can greatly influence the proper 
development of relations on that continent and with all those 
who approach it with invidious aspirations and intentions. 
Although Africa contains a far greater number of countries 
than were represented at Casdblanca, there is no question 
but that the voice of actual Africa was heard there and the 
true African Charter issued to the world from there are two 
reasons for this: first, the conference was attended by the 


srincipal independent African countries, whose views are 
ither completely or largely shared by such countries as Togo, 
Nigeria, Somaliland, Ethiopia, Sudan, Tunisia etc., and second, 
ts formulated policy is a true reflection of the genuine interests 
ind aspirations of all African countries, including those still 
der foreign domination or under the influence of a foreign 
d0licy, which is in both’cases a temporary conditions. 


It may be expected that the policy and programme of 
iction worked out so happily in Africa will have an immediate 
ffect and a lasting influence on developments in Africa, 
specially if the independent African countries continue their 
fforts to attract to this policy the countries and nations of 
Africa which for some reason or other were absent from the 
uistorical meeting at Casablanca or, in other words, if the 
dutting into practice of the plan of action outlined at Casablanca 
S followed by well-planned efforts to adopt to the interests 
of the whole of Africa, of all countries of this continent, with 
he meeting at Casablanca as a first step, soon to be followed 
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by similar, all-African efforts on.a wider scale. Another objective 
is that the independent African policy should rally the inde- 
pendent force throughout the world, especially on the soil 
of Asia, so rich in potential independence. The Congo, Algeria 
and similar battles are of course, African battles. But no 
important African battle can be fought if it is not joined by 
the whole of Afro-Asia, and if it is not conducted as a battle 
whose outcome is vital for the whole independent world. 


The meeting at Casablanca was criticized in certain quarters 
as being unadequate numerically, and the lasting value of 
the resolutions adopted and the policy proclaimed was quetioned 
There were also objections made to the plain language and 
radical nature of the resolutions. Time will show, we hope 
before long, that Africa has again said what it had to say, 
and has embarked on ventures involving great responsibility, 
for its choice is limited, and any other path would nave led 
to ignominious capitulation. 


The Ideals of Freedom and Democracy Will Always Keep 
Our Two People United 


Interview With His Beatitude Archbishop Makarios, President 
of the Republic of Cyprus 


QUESTION: What are the principal interior problems 
vhich your country had to face since achieving independence? 


ANSWER: It is very natural for a country which has just 
yecome independent to have many problems. On the internal 
olitical front I can state, that we have no serious problems. 
The first elected Government of the Republic enjoys the con- 
idence of the great majority of the people and the political 
tability of the country for the first year of independence is 
issured. Government is proceeding with determination with 
ts programmes of reconstruction. The biggest problem which 
he country faces is mainly economic. The failure of the crops, 
esult of the drought of recent years, created a disagreeable 
ituation. Many people deserted their land, because they cannot 
arn their livelihood from farming and are looking for employ- 
nent elsewhere. Government is considering measures to solve 
his problem. It has already announced the construction of 
many productive works which will absorb a considerable 
umber of labourers. It is also paying particular attention to 
he development of light industries. By these measures it will 
iot only be possible for a great number of workers to find 
mployment but also of the national income to increase. 
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QUESTION: Would, Your Excellency, like to define 
the objectives of the foreign policy of your country and the 
role it intends to play in international relations? 


ANSWER: The foreign policy of Cyprus will remain 
free and independent. We do not wish to join any military or 
political organization. We will thus be able to follow, on the 
international field, a line in accordance with the principles in 
which we believe. The end of colonialism and the liberation 
of all countries from foreign domination are the principles 
to which we will faithfully adhere. In addition we desire peaceful 
co-operation and friendly relations with all nations. 


QUESTION: What are, in your view, the possibilities ot 
cooperation between your country and Yugoslavia? 


ANSWER: It is our earnest wish to establish the most 
friendly relations with Yugoslavia and to cooperate with it on 
the cultural, political and economic field. The Cypriot people 
do not forget, and will always be grateful to Yugoslavia for its 
moral support in their struggle for freedom. The ideals of freedom 
and democracy, common to both our countries, will always 
keep our two people united. 
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COMMENT 


Consular Relations of the FPR of Yugoslavia 


By Radomir RADOVIC 


'UGOSLAVIA endeavours to regulate her relations with 

foreign countries by contracts since contractual relations 
between countries contribute to the promotion of mutual 
relations, remove the possibility of misunderstanding and 
cover all aspects of the matters to which the contracts in question 
relate. 


There are contracts dealing with consular relations 
between Yugoslavia and a number of countries. But they do 
not always imply consular conventions. Rulings on consular 
relations are laid down in other contracts too, as, for instance 
in contracts on trade and navigation, in trade agreements 
and other international conventions. When contracts referring 
primarily to other matters are involved, only the most impor- 
tant aspects of consular relations are treated in them. This 
accounts for the marked tendency to conclude separate con- 
sular conventions, which regulate consular relations and the 
rights and duties of a consul more comprehensively and in 
greater detail. Besides the contracts containing partial regu- 
lations on consular relations and consular conventions which 
were concluded before the war but are still valid, Yugoslavia 
has regulated her consular relations with a number of coun- 
tries through new consular conventions concluded since the 
Second World War. Consular conventions are established 
with Poland, Austria, the U.S. R. and Italy. Negotiations with 
Great Britain are in progress and there are mutual proposals 
to start negotiations with several other countries. 


It is well know that the history of consular relations is 
far older than that of diplomatic relations and that the former 
came into existence to protect the interests of the merchant- 
citizens of a country at a time when trade relations were the 


_ predominant feature in mutual co-operation between countries. 


As time went on, consular functions developed: consular 
- protection gained special importance and the functions of a 
consul were given something of the significance attached to 
diplomatic representatives, This accounts for the growing 
attention paid to the regulation of consular relations not only 
in bilateral relations between countries but at an international 
level too. 


The United Nations’ Commission for International Law 
has been studying the problem of the regulation of diplomatic 
and consular relations by two general multilateral conventions 
for several years now. The United Nations General Assembly 
adopted the report of the Commission and recommended the 


- convening of a general diplomatic conference. The Commission 


worked out a draft of the convention on consular relations 


and submitted it to all governments for their judgment and 


comments, 


There is a general tendency to treat consuls as the equals 
of diplomatic representatives in their rights and duties. This 
tendency is due to the increasing scope of consular functions 
and their increasing importance, caused by the tremendous 
growth in cultural and trade relations throughout the world. 


Modern communications and transport have reduced distances 
and increased the possibilities of travel and as a result tk 
traffic of travellers has increased enormously. All this has le 
to a sudden increase in the number of foreigners making lon 
or short visits to other countries, a circumstance which accoun’ 
for the increased need for protecting citizens and their interes! 
abroad. It should be emphasized that the functions of a const 
are especially important for countries with considerable em 
gration. The consul acts for not only the protection of citizer 
and their interests but the maintenance of contact betwee 
the emigrants and their native country. The consul afforc 
facilities to the emigrants to obtain information about th 
political and social development in their own country an 
about its international relations. 


In the conventions Yugoslavia has concluded it is st 
pulated that the citizens of both countries concerned have tk 
right to appear in court and before other authorities of bot 
countries as well as the right to the same legal defense in eith¢ 
country. It is the right of the consul to look after the interes: 
of the citizens of his own country regardless of whether the 
are in the country where he has his consulate or not. The cor 
suls have an extensive and important function in matte! 
pertaining to inheritances. They have the right to prote: 
the interests of their country’s citizens and to represent thet 
in matters relating to legacies, in their capacity as consu 
without any special power of attorney. Consuls have con 
prehensive notarial functions. They protect the interests ‘ 
their citizens in the domain of social insurance (rents an 
pensions). When a citizen of the country which has appointe 
the consul is apprebended, the consul has to be informed F 
it. He has the right to establish contact with his citizens 
to take measures for securing their defense, if necessary. 
matters pertaining to sea and river navigation the consuls ha‘ 
many functions. As it is impossible to enumerate all consul; 
functions in a convention, there is a clause according to whic 
consuls may also exercise other functions international 
recognized as the functions of a consul provided that the 
are also recognized as such by the state of the consul’s sez 
However, the activities of the consul must be in keeping wi 
the positive laws of the host country, while on the other har 
the country of the consul’s seat is bound to facilitate his wor 
to recommend him to the local organs of administration at 
to afford him protection, if necessary. In order to enable t 
consuls to perform their consular functions without imp 
diments, they are by convention guaranteed the necessai 
immunities and privileges. For the time being the consuls a 
given complete functional immunity while they are accord 
the same privileges as diplomatic representatives, As mention. 
already, there is a tendency to give consuls the same immunit 
as diplomatic representatives. | 


The conventions also deal with the question of the ri 
to open consulates and the right to define the territory and ra’ 
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of the consulate and the consul. Where a country has no consu- 
late the consular functions are performed by a diplomatic 
mission, usually through a consular department or through 
a functionary assigned for it. Such arrangements are not 
really adequate, especially when wide territories are involved, 
in view of the distance between the mission’s seat and those 
citizens entitled to consular protection. This accounts for the 
tendency to open consulates in important cultural and business 
centres, first of all, where the number of a foreign country’s 
Own citizens is the largest. The state has certain undisputed 
rights to limit the opening of consulates on its own territory, 
notwithstanding its readiness to recognize the right of a foreign 
State to afford its own citizens consular protection and to 
maintain contact with them. All these are questions regulated 
by consular conventions. 


In Yugoslavia there are foreign consulates in Belgrade, 
Zagreb, Ljubljana, Sarajevo, Skoplje, Split and Kopar. Yugo- 
Slavia has her consulates in many countries including the 
United States, Austria, Italy, Czechoslovakia, France, the 
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Federal German Republic, India, the United Arab Republic, 
Australia, the South African Union, New Zealand, and some 
countries in South America. 


The functions of consuls are more comprehensive in 
countries where no diplomatic relations are established or 
where formerly established diplomatic relations are broken 
off. In such cases the consuls, although they do not represent 
their governments at the government of the state where they 
are staying, are not only in touch with the local administrative 
organs of this state, tut they also have a certain political function 
in maintaining contact with the government of the state where 
they are staying. Such is the case with the Yugoslav consulates 
in Australia, New Zealand and elsewhere. 


The furtherance of consular relations is certainly of com- 
mon interest. This accounts for Yugoslavia’s efforts to regulate 
her consular relations by contracts, whenever there is the 
opportunity for doing so, and for her active participation 
in the work done by the United Nations organization through 
its Commission for International Law to regulate these relations 


The Revision of the Vienna Protocol of 1815 in 1961 


By Dr Milan BARTOS 


GREED rules for diplomatic relations date back to 
i the time of the Vienna Congress in 1815. Many of these 
rules are no doubt obsolete, but they still represent the positive 
norms of the International public Law and they are, even 
today, the main basis of the institutions which serve for diplo- 
matic relations between States. 


Yugoslavia was the country that called attention to their 
vagueness and asked the United Nations General Assembly 
to define the rules of diplomatic intercourse more clearly. 
Taking up the Yugslav initiative, the United Nations Com- 
mission for International Law proceeded to the study of the 
whole legal system of diplomatic relations, privileges and 
immunities. Their work took several years. All the UNO member 
governments were consulted twice in connection with the 
project. At last, in August 1958, the. work was completed and 
the outcome was submitted to the United Nations. General 
Assembly. After examining the submitted proposals the General 
Assembly agreed, in principle, to present them to a conference 
of the representatives of the governments of the UNO member 
countries: to a diplomatic conference as it has been called. The 
Austrian government requested the United Nations to do it 
the honour of holding this conference in Vienna in view of 
the fact that the new multilateral convention on diplomatic 
relations would replace the instrument which, under the name 
of Vienna Protocol has served the international community 
for 145 years. The United Nations General Assembly in meeting 
the wish of the Austrian government convoked the diplomatic 
conference to open in Vienna on March 1, 1961. 
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If we analyze the circumstances under which the new con- 
ference will be held, and compare them with these under which 
the Vienna Congress: took place, we shall see at once that 
the New Vienna Congress, as the forthcoming conference is 
called by some, will have a completely different character 
from the Vienna Congress which discussed the questions of 
the recasting of Europe after Napoleon’s defeat. There are, 
first of all, quantitative and qualitative differences in the com- 
position of the Congress itself. At the New Vienna Congress 
there will be no division anong big and small states, into those 
that decide and those that are only given a hearing. The question. 
of big or small powers has vanished at least from relations 
at international assemblies, in view of the principle of sovereign 
equality of states, which constitutes today the legal basis of 
every international meeting. The quantitative difference will 
be both in the number and the origin of the states. While at 
the Vienna Congress the decisions were taken in the name of the 
“Trinity” and regarded as the Acts of Christian conscience 
or to be more accurate, of European civilization; in 1961, 
more than a hundred sovereign states from all five continents 
will be represented on the benches of the New Vienna Congress 
and there will be delegates belonging to every race of mankind. 
Given these conditions, it can be taken for granted that the 
assembly, however deeply it may respect traditions in interna- 
tional relations, must bring something qualitatively new into 
its resolutions. 


Although the activity of the United Nations Commission 
for International Law, whose project will be the basis of the 


work of the New Vienna Congress, was favourably judged by 
most states, it is nevertheless certain that in many questions 
the wish of the majority of the attending delegates to adapt 
the proposed text to the United Nations Charter in the most 
scrupulous way, will become manifest. At the same time the 
states which have appeared as subjects on the scene of history 
only quite recently, will probably demand insistently that the 
rules of the International Public Law, for diplomatic relations, 
which, simply through inertia have been carried over from 
one text to the next, though they are no longer in keeping 
with the needs and ideas of the world of today, should be 
abolished. In view of the developments which have appeared 
in social relations we presume that the Conference will give 
its attention to the following matters in particular: 


1. THE QUESTION OF THE EQUAL RANK OF 
DIPLOMATIC REPRESENTATIONS 


’ The: Vienna and Achen Congresses, in the name of “three 
omnipotent emperors’ divided diplomatic representatives, 
into four classes (amabassadors, ministers plenipotentiary, 
ministers — residents and permanent chargés d’affaires.) Today 
there is an obvious tendency in all small states and all the 
states that respect the principle of sovereign equality to abolish 
these classes of diplomatic missions and to set up only one: 
the grade of embassy, so that the heads of embassies belong, 
by their rank to only one class. Although the practice of many 
states is in favour of the levelling of diplomatic representations, 
yet the proposed convention has retained this difference in 
classes for historical reasons. 


TELE 
DRVOIMPEX 
ENTERPRISE 


For the export and import of wood and wooden 
articles 
Bokeska 12, TITOGRAD, P.O.B. 75 


Cable Address: DRVOIMPEX, Telephones: 23-04’ 
23-18, 21-57, 23-16 


REPRESENTATION: 


Knez Miloga 4/Il, BELGRADE, POB 752 
Cable Address: DR VOIMPEX 
Telephones: 32-690, 33-016, 34-77 


EXPORTS: 


All kinds of sawn timber and cellulose wood, 
wooden fancy articles and furniture, fire- 
wood, railway sleepers, charcoal, wickerware 
and basketware. 


Drvoimpex, which has agencies in several importing 
countries, exports to the whole world on its own 
account and on behalf of the producers. 


2. THE STATION OF NUNCIOS ie 


Although the Vienna Congress wavered owing to th 
presence of both Protestant and Orthodox states (the Russia: 
Emperor) the Vienna Protocol retained the privilege of th 
Vatican According to which states may give the papal nuncio 
and internuncios priority and accord them the right to th 
status of doyen of the Corps Diplomatique, regardless of whe: 
they have attained their ambassadorial rank. There is littl 
likelihood that at the forthcoming assembly the Pope wi 
be able to preserve this privilege which ranks the Vaticai 
above all states regardless of whether they are religious o 
secular. This is not a very important question, but it is symbolic 


3. THE PROBLEM OF WHICH PERSONS SHOULD 
ENJOY DIPLOMATIC PRIVILEGES AND IMMUNITIES 
This question is the most controversial one in practice 
The Corps Diplomatique has by taking over various functions 
assumed huge proportions. In fact, the question is raised whethe 
the once widely-held view should be maintained viz. that th 
ambassador is a holy person and his immunity covers his whol 
suite. With the passage of time this attitude has been abandone 
in many countries. On account of the increased number o 
personnel employed in embassies, two categories of the amba 
ssador’s co-workers were created, one consisting of the diplo 
matic staff with full immunity and the other of subsidiar 
personnel whose immunity was not recognized, or at leas 
not in full. The Commission has proposed full diplomati 
immunity to all personnel employed in diplomatic mission 
including even attendants. There are two attitudes, two the 
ories on this matter: according to one of them, modern diplo 
macy cannot exist without the immunity of its subsidiar 
personnel and all employees of an embassy should have immunit 
as otherwise a vacuum in the functioning of diplomatic service 
may be brought about. The responsibilities of radio telegraphe:s 
and codeclerks, (these are two separate functions today), an 
of door-keepers and chauffeurs, whom the movements of th 
ambassador depend in a sense, are quoted as examples. Oth 
states see an excess in all this and demand that the rule of givin 
immunity only to the diplomatic staff should be adopted agair 
j 
4. THE NUMBERS OF PERSONNEL IN MISSIONS 
The Commission has proposed a stimulation that sia 
should not be entitled to unlimited increase of the personné 
in their missions. It declares that to recruit an excessive numb: 
of employees is an abuse and demands that these should 
reduced to a reasonable level. This shows disapproval of t 
practice of certain states which have increased the me | 
of the employees in their embassies to such an extent that th 
question of what these people are doing, has been raised; F 
instance, one state has an embassy with 108 employees 
Iceland. Another state has one in Rome with 800 diplomat 
officers. How can the problem of reducing the personnel 
appropriate proportions be solved? The Commission h 
proposed that in case of cortroversy the host-country shoul 
have the right to decide the matter. It is understandable th 
the big powers do not favour such a solution so it is likely 
give rise to sharp discussions. : 
‘ 


The problem of accommodation is dealt with in the pre 
posed convention as well. The Commission proposes that th 
host-country should be obliged to secure the necessary premise 
for the functioning of missions and consequently also fla 
for diplomats. A number of similar problems are dealt wit 
throughout the whole convention including some that hav 
never been thought of before, But there are also problen 
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which the diplomats would not care to have raised in the 
Convention. The Commission has proposed that the Convention 
hould contain a ruling according to which the diplomats 
vould be bound to respect the laws and social order of the 
tate of their residence and such states would be obliged to 
leclare which of their tribunals are competent to try diplomats 
or any unlawful acts during their term of service abroad. Finally, 
he Commission has mooted the question of how to overcome 
smuggling by diplomats, and many others. Of course, these 
matters can not be easily and smoothly dealt with during the 
conference at which delegates of the states that set up the 
egal rules for the International Community will meet dele- 
gates of the states which have beem reguired to accept these 
tules such as they were, although they had not participated 
m their working out. It is certain that in spite of the atmos- 
phere of moderation and reasonableness at this Conference 
there will be excitement and protests which will, one way or 
another, express the new views on diplomacy in contemporary 
conditions. 

3 Although the basis of diplomatic law remains the same 
as was defined during the Vienna Congress 145 years ago, we 
nevertheless believe that in 1961 many of these rules will be 
so much modified that it w Il be difficult to regard them as 


the legal continuation of an obsolete system. But with all the 
hopes for modern approach at the new Vienna Congress, we 
are not sure that this approach will oe radicé]. 


However deeply the new forces are imbued with the ideals 
of the United Nations Charter, the power of tradition is still 
strong and the influence of the conservative forces has not 
yet vanished. Thus, in ail probability, we shall approach the 
ideals of the Charter more nearly but it is not certain we shall 
attain them. It is still less certain that the rules of the new 
diplomatic convention will go a step teyond the United Nations 
Charter and represent the principles of further progressive 
development: the ideal emphasized as the general wish at 
this year’s session of the United Nations when the further 
duties of the United Nations Commission for International 
Law were dealt with. 


1961 should be.a significant year in the history of the new 
International Putlic Law since it will signify the revision of 
all that was laid down at the Vienna Congress. The desire of 
the Austrian Government for the new Congress to ve held 
in Vienna need not necessarily mean the prolongation of the 
spirit that has reigned in diplomatic relations for 145 years. 
For everything endures but everything ends. 


- Active Co-Existence and the Anti=Imperialistic Struggle 


By Joze SMOLE 


URING the whole postwar development of international 
: relations, particularly in the relationship between East 
and West, periods of consolidation and relaxation have alterfa- 
ted with periods of intensified and aggravated tension. The insta- 
bility of world peace has been reflected in this alternating intens- 
ifying and easing of tension. But this instability was also the 
consequence of the fact that in the periods of relaxation too little 
attention was given to the effective removal of the basic causes 
of internationa! tension. For these reasons there is now a constant 
threat of renewed tension over open international questions. 


We have always looked upon the struggle for stable world 
peace through the prism of a struggle that takes the form of 
accelerating the spread of all democratic and progressive move- 
ments and processes, for only the further growth of progressive 
forces and the strengthening of international relations on the 
basis of equal co-operation and non-interference can secure 
constructive development. 

_ Experience of the past provides us with convincing evidence 
hat we cannot be content with peripheral results, however 
spectacular these may be at any given moment. The important 
hing is that future progress in international relations, however 
imited, should be utilized to form a consistent policy aimed at 
sreating such conditions in thé world as will secure genuine peace. 
~The experience of the past shows that a mere relaxation 
of tension is no guarantee for lasting constructive international 
Jevelopment. During the last fifteen years, since the end of the 
Second World War up to now, tension has relaxed and the 
nternational atmosphere has cleared up several times. But, 
is is known, the periods of improved international relations 
vere relatively short. They were immediately followed by 
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periods of renewed tension, more or less the characteristic 
of international life, especially of the relations between East 
and West. There were even cases of more acute international 
tension after periods of relaxation than before such periods. 


The process of the relaxation of international tension was 
sometimes wide in scope and manifested at a “‘high level’’ as, 
for instance, at the Geneva meeting of the leaders of the govern- 
ments of the U.S.S.R., the U.S.A., Great Britain and France 
(in 1955) followed by the whole period of international relations 
which developed in the atmosphere of the “spirit of Geneva.” 
But neither the improvement of the international situation 
nor the “spirit of Geneva” brought about the stabilization 
of world peace. On the contrary, strained international relations 
re-appeared, in many aspects graver and more dangerous 
than before. 


In this connection we might also mention the experience 
of a still more recent past. After last year’s meeting of the 
foreign ministers of the four big powers and some indications 
of improved relations between East and West, especially between 
the United States and the Soviet Union, such important, con- 
structive steps were taken as the visit of the Soviet Premier, 
Mr. Khrushchev, to the United States and the announcement 
of a visit to the Soviet Union by President Eisenhower. Khrush- 
chev’s visit to the United States, and the talks he had with 
President Eisenhower resulted in their constructive joint decla- 
ration at Camp David, in which the readiness of the govern- 
ments of the Soviet Union and the United States to work for 
the improvement of their mutual relations and for a genuine 
solution to the unresolved international problems was stressed. 
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These favourable trends which opened up prospects for 
improved international relations were reinforced by the agree- 
ment of the leaders of the governments of the four big powers 
on the necessity of holding a summit conference in Paris. This 
conference raised great hopes founded on the official promises 
of all the parties concerned. But, as is known, the Paris Con- 
ference collapsed. The reconnaissance flight of the American 
Aeroplane U-2 and the international impact of this event was 
the direct cause of the failure of the Summit Conference. It 
brought about, quite suddenly, in a very acute form, the renewal 
of tension in relations between East and West. The world was 
thrown back into a state it had already experienced several 
times in the recent 15-year period. 

This incessant oscillation of international relations demon- 
strates the instability of world peace. 

It is beyond doubt that the imperialist forces are acting 
against the establishing of world peace. But the existence or 
action of these forces does not imply that in present world 
conditions the establishing of peace is impossible. 

Any sign of relaxation is certainly encouraging in itself 
and deserves full support. But we should never be unmindful 
of the fact that the real problem is not one of how long the new 
period of relaxation will last. The essential problem lies in 
how the forthcoming relaxation can best be canalized to achieve 
world peace. 

Mankind would not gain much if the future more har- 
monious international situation should differ from that of the 
past only in its longer duration and its spectacular character. 
The true protagonists of peace expect more than that. They 
want the opportunities for the stabilization of world peace 
to be completely utilized and to persist; they want to see efforts 
made to create a situation which will hinder the imperialist 


and bellicose forces from re-introducing international tension. - 


This is today the basic task of all those who seek world peace, 
and especially it is the task of the socialist countrizs and all 
progressive forces. 
Practice has shown that the maximum benefit derived 
from a policy of force is only a temporary improvement of the 
international situation. Progressive mankind can no longer 
be satisfied with such a limited maximum. What was the maximum 
once is the minimum today — a mere point of departure for 
further, more comprehensive influence on international relations. 
Thus it is not sufficient to restrain or prevent from time to 
time the direct results of the causes of international tension, 
‘but it is necessary to strengthen the basis of peace and co- 
operation. 
It is, therefore, absolutely necessary to find a way out of 
the enchanted circle, of the cycles of alternating tension and 
_ relaxation in international relations. On the other hand, rapid 
results cannot be expected today, as the present must bear the 
huge, injurious burden of the past. Besides, international 
problems are complicated, difficult and delicate. But it is im- 
portant that a course be chosen to break the cycle mentioned 


_ — the cycle of alternating relaxation and tension in international 


relations and to adopt a road leading to the full utilization of 
the actual opportunities for the stabilization of world peace. 
The experience of the past shows that this constructive 


course can be achieved only through the policy of active co- 


existence, that is to say, through universal and equal co-operation 
of all the countries based on democracy. For, the policy of 
active co-existence leads to the creation of the best conditions 
for further strengthening and widening democratic movements 
and trends essential to the solution of current international 
problems and to the stabilization of world peace. The struggle 
for the strengthening of world peace is today, in the first place, 
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a struggle for democratic international relations, which mean: 
that it is a struggle against the policy of force, pressure anc 
interference in the internal affairs of other countries or othe! 
similar manifestations. Thus, it is of vital importance to pursut 
an international policy which will create by its inherent logic 
the best climate and the most favourable conditions for the 
further growth and strengthening of the workers’ movement 
and the democratic trends in every country and consequently 
of the progressive forces throughout the world. 

The course of the policy of active co-existence is by nc 
means the course of maintaining or sanctioning the present 
status quo either within defined systems of social order or on an 
international level as some misinterpret it. Active co-existence 
implies a change in this status quo with a view to strengthening 
the international progressive forces in every country at the 
same time as narrowing, limiting and gradually removing the 
causes of international tension. Hence the policy of active and 
universal co-operation does not mean reconciliation to open 
international problems, but a clear course leading to their 
solution. It does-not mean the toleration of the worst aspects 
of the international relations of today, but it is, in fact, the most 
efficient method of fighting such aspects. | 

As a matter of fact, the experience gained so far shows 
that international tension has always suited the imperialist 
and reactionary forces. It also, shows that international con- 
solidation has always suited the workers’ movements and the 
progressive forces. By applying this experience when we analysé 
open international questions we arrive at the clear conclusio1 
that their solution is dependent on the strengthening of th 
democratic forces, and this strengthening again depends largely 
on the policy adopted in international relations. Open inter. 
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ational questions, which are one of the main sources of tension, 
an be solved only by the continual strengthening of the workers’ 
novement and all other democratic forces. This accounts fcr 
he interest of the progressive and peaceloving forces throughout 
he world in a course in international relations that offers 
he best opportunities for fighting and successfully removing 
he causes whether hidden or apparent of international tension. 

The arguments and instruments by which the reactionary 
forces present a distorted view of the situation in the contem- 
porary world to their public can be confounded only through 
4 consistent struggle for equal and democratic international 
relations. The policy of active co-existence offers the best 
platform for the widest unity and activity of all progressive 
and peaceloving forces, activity which will still further narrow 
the sphere of imperialist action. 

_ In the efforts to extend the influence of all peaceloving 
forces, the socialist countries’' relations, based on equal and 
friendly co-operation and common interests, as well as their 
consistent orientation towards co-existence and democratic 
0-operation between countries! with different social orders 
and state and political systems, can be a signal factor and 
xxample. Any wavering in the policy of co-existence, any 
deviation or inconsistency, cannot but have a pernicious influence 
on the efforts for the utmost engagement of all anti-imperialistic, 


democratic and peaceloving forces. The damage caused by 


unprincipled compromises with the opponents of co-existence 


YUGOSLAVIA TODAY 


is particularly great. It is quite certain that the interests of peace 


and progress are impaired when in the implementation of practical 
policy there is a marked deviation from co-existence and, 
for example, considerable concessions are made to the present 
policy of the Chinese leaders, a policy which is the consequence 
of some demoralization and disbelief in peace and the progressive 
forces in the contemporary world. Really constructive results 
cannot be expected if the proclaimed policy of peaceful co- 
existence is, in essential questions, adapted to suit the pseudo- 
radical, dogmatic and sectarian forces and their policies. This is 
even more obvious when these rotten compromises are based 
on an unprincipled campaign against a socialist country and 
on disregard for the most elementary democratic norms of 
relations between countries. 


The inconsistency and wavering in the policy of co-existence 
which we have recently witnessed in a series of crucial inter- 
national issues, is damaging to the anti-imperialist struggle, 
for it is clear that where peace and socialism are at stake there 
can be no “golden mean” between peaceful co-existence and 
pseudo-radical opposition to co-existence. Where the objective 
is social progress, and the task of creating the widest co-operation 
and the strongest activity of all progressive, anti-imperialistic 
and peace-loving forces is set as the point of departure, then 
only one course is possible: that of active and peaceful co- 
existence. 


THE EXPANSION OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


By Krste CRVENKOVSKI 


HE POSTWAR development of the educational 
system is characterized by the expansion of the network 

of basic (eight-year) schools as obligatory for the general 
education of children from 7 to 15 years old, and by the deve- 
lopment, often by leaps and bounds, of higher education. 
[In the 1958/59 school-year the number of pupils in elementary 
schools was increased by nearly a million in comparison with 
1938/39 (in that school-year there were 1,470,937 pupils in 
slementary schools, while in 1958/59 their number was 2,426,920), 
and the number of students in universities and other institutions 
of higher learning by about 80,000 (in 1938/39 there were 
16,978 students and in 1958/59 their number was 96,890). 
This pace of development was the result of the new social 
elations established by the Revolution, and of the speeded-up 
sconomic progress, especially in industrialization. The old, 
semi-colonial, capitalist Yugoslavia, with backward agrarian 
and industrial methods, had no special need for a greater 
sroportion od educated people, to say nothing of technicians. 
[he task of institutions of higher learning was to train admini- 
trative officers and to educate faithful servants of the regime, 
egardless of the fact that the desired result could not be achieved 
wing to the strong influence of the revolutionary movement 
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led by the Communist Party among the students. The attitude 
of society to technical education is shown by the following 
data: in the period from 1930 to 1939 only 2,571 engineers 
graduated in all faculties of technology in Yugoslavia, while 
in the period from 1950 to 1959 12,403 graduated (the number 
of the graduated in 1959 was as great as 1,511, and 2,000 new 
engineers are expected this year.) The new socialist relations 
in society have led to the full democratization of higher education _ 
and institutions of higher learning in general. 


This rapid development of higher education in the postwar 
period was often characterized by a steep rise, and last year 
the largest number of new institutions of higher learning was 
established. After the passing of important bills (the decree on 
the Training of Professional Personnel and the Law on the 
Amendment and Supplement to the General Law on Univer- 
sities) in the domain of educational policy at the June Session 
of the Federal People’s Assembly, a great expansion of higher 
education followed. These decrees encouraged the factors 
often been restrained by legal regulations. In face of the complex 
tasks set forth in the New Five Year Plan to raise Yugoslavia 
to the level of a developed country, many administrative and 
economic organizations felt the lack of highly qualified experts, 


and therefore established institutions of higher learning on 
their own initiative. Universities and other establishments 
of higher learning were formerly founded by the state organs, 
' and that only by separate decrees; but this right is now decen- 
tralized and transferred also to smaller territorial and political 
units and economic organizations. Institutions of higher learning 
may now be foundet by resolutions of the communes and 
economic organizations, and not only by decree. In the last 
six months 15 faculties, 3 schools of higher education and 
44 higher vocational training schools have been founded. 
In addition to this, a number of detached departments of 
various faculties and educational centres for part-time and 
extension students, including several new centres with institutions 
of higher learning (Ni8&, Maribor, Subotica, Osijek, Rijeka, 
Split, PriStina etc.), have been set up. A year ago there were 
either no institutions of higher education, or only one, in these 
towns, while today there are four or five or even more in each 
of them. Before the war there were three universities, while 
now there are six in Yugoslavia. 

The institutions of higher learning have recorded a steady 
growth in the number of both schools and students. In the 
1938/39 school-year there were only 26 such institutions (facul- 
ties, higher schools of learning, academies and higher schools 
of arts). In the 1958/59 school-year their number was 122, and 
this year it has reached something like 200. 


Number of Schools 


1938/39 1945/46 1947/48 1950/51 1952/53 
2 5 10 21 16 
1953/54. 1954/55 1955/56 1956/57 1957/58 
Ns Wr 24 25 35 44 
1958/59 1959/60 ~—«:1960/61 
54 62 104 


While the total numb2r of students in all universities and 
higher schools increased from 16,973 in 1938/39 to 96,890 
in 1958/59, the number of students in the first 
university semester of 1960/61 is, according to estimates, 
43,108, of which 26,149 are regular and 16,959 part-time or 
extension studen‘s. This growth is due to the fact that the schools 
have come nearer to the working people. While formerly there 
were only seven or eight centres with educational facilities 
higher than those of the secondary school, there are now 46 
towns with universities or other institutions of higher learning, 
and if the place where educational centres for extension students 
are organized their number exceeds fifty. The advan- 
tages of this system lie not only, in the number of schools 

and in decentralization but also in the new forms resulting 
- from it. Faculties and higher schools are opened in industrial 
and mining areas (as for instance in Tuzla) and in the enterprises 
themselves (as for instance in the Radio and X rays apparatus 
Factory in Nis). Many workers have an opportunity of attending 
classes in the evening without giving up their employment. 
Extension study is no longer and adequate term for what has 
been organized this year, especially in the field of technology 
and agriculture. Extension study formerly implied the method 
of learning according to which students of law, economics, 
the arts etc. read for their examinations at home, went to their 
faculties from time to time to sit for their examinations, and 
returned home. Now, afternoon or evening instruction is 
organized, with an obligatory number of exercises under the 
direction of teachers. When we take into account the right 
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to graduate from universities or higher schools, after passing | 
the prescribed entrance examination which is granted to every | 
candidate, regardless of his previous school qualifications, : 
it is clear that admission into institutions of higher learning 
has been made as democratic as possible, and is accessible | 
to every candidate who has the wish and the capacity for study. 
These measures open new sources for the creation of an intelli- | 
gentsia which does not depend on the old standard (elementary | 
school — secondary school — faculty). 

Another characteristic of the expansion of higher education | 
is the steadily growing number of graduates. While in the | 
period from 1930—1939 their total number in all institutions | 
of higher learning was 19,383, in the period of 1950—1959 
77,616 students graduated. In recent years, after the measures 
taken on the basis of the Federal People’s Assembly’s Recom- | 
mendation for the shortening of the term of study, the number 
of graduates has recorded a steady growth. Let us take, for 
example, the universities: 


Number of Graduated 


1939 1952 1953 1954 1955 
2,473 5,316 5,403 5,774 6,177 
1956 1957 1958 1959 1960 
6,328 6,340 6,907 8,306 about 10,000 


are expected . 


While in 1939 the number of graduated students totalled 
only 2,473 (of which only 466 were women), in 1959 the number 
of women who received a degree amounted to 2,488. The number 
of women graduates is constantly growing, which proves the 
extent of democratization in the institutions of higher learning, 
if it is viewed from this aspect. The figures showing the number 
of candidates who have received degrees from various faculties 
is impressive and the following statistics may serve as an example: 


1930-39 1939 1958 1959 
Medicine — total 1,761 184 1,009 1,007 | 
women 395 47 319 305 
1930-39 1939 1958 1959 
Economics — total 162 13 597 735 | 
women 31 5 173 186 


This development is stimulated by two elements: 


The need for highly qualified personnel in view of the 
economic progress of the country, and the growing interest 
and wish to study shown by young people, who are encouraged 
in this by their parents. : 

The Social Plan for the long-term development of Yugo- | 
Slavia in the period of 1961-65 gives an outstanding place to’ 
problems of personnel and education. According to estimates 
the needed number of trained personnel will, roughly speaking, 
amount to 113,000 in the coming period, which means that 
the number of students graduating from the universities and 
other institutions of higher learning should average. more | 
than 22,000 per annum. In 1959 12,220 candidates were awarded 
diplomas (from universities and other schools of higher learning.) : 
Although in number of students we hold one of the top places 
in the world and we are still on the up-grade, this number is 
never the less insufficient. The ratio of population attending 
all schools above secondary level is 0,56 per cent. In 1965 it is 
expected to amount to 0.78. 


The Five-Year Plan provides for material funds for invest- 
ments in this domain, to the amount of 38.6 milliard dinars. 
The Federation has been contributing 50 per cent of the invest- 
ments for the building of certain types of faculties since 1958. 
This federal policy will be applied in the period of the next 
Five-Year Plan, but probably in a somewhat changed manner. 
The decentralization of the system of higher education has 
resulted in the participation of the communes and economic 
organizations in the securing of the material bases of the in- 
Stitutions for higher education, which formerly depended 
entirely on the budgets of the republics. 


There are other aspects in which the present system of higher 
education has an advantage over the former one. The modifi- 
cations of the General Law on Universities resulted in the 
integration of the schools of higher learning in the university 
system. Formerly these schools were separated, unconnected 
znd even degraded. To pass from them to the faculties was 
practically (and very often even formally and legally) impossible. 
The universities looked down on the higher schools and were 
unwilling ‘to respect the knowledge which was acquired in 
them, though it was sometimes, in view of the curriculum, quite 
considerable. Now it is possible to be admitted from higher 
schools to the fifth semester of university studies with recognition 
of the knowledge acquired in the former. There are, of course, 


special higher schools for advanced vocational training, whose 
curriculum is quite different from the first years of university 
studies, but if a candidate passes the prescribed supplementary 
examination he is entitled to be admitted to the fifth semester 
of the faculty concerned. By this system the former gap will 
be bridged. If the principle that one should learn and acquire 
new qualifications during one’s whole term of work is observed, 
then this measure is of great significance. 


While this expansion should enable an incomparably 
larger number to attain higher education, it may, in its initial 
stage, lower the level of instruction, though it need not necessarily 
do so. In view of this eventual danger, preparations have been 
made to introduce a third degree of studies in the universities: 
the degree of master, awarded after the completion of a pres- 
cribed course at the faculty concerned (the first degree corre- 
sponds to the rank of higher school, the second to the rank 
of university and the third to the rank of a master). The doctorate 
is separated from university instruction and raised to a higher 
scientific rank. The number of students for the third degree is 
small, but it will steadily grow. It will be the basis for obtaining 
the super-specialists and research workers which are needed 
today. In this way the importance of the faculties as institutions 
where scientific work is carried out will be greatly 
enhanced. 


The Federal Social Plan for 1961 


By Borivoje JELIC 


T THE end of December 1960 the Federal People’s 
Assembly adopted the Federal Social Plan for 1961 — 


- the fifteenth yearly plan in the postwar period. 


These fifteenth yearly plans of Yugoslavia’s economic deve- 
lopment mark a twofold continuity in her economic policy: 


- on the one hand the continuity of planned, systematic work 


in the whole postwar period for the furtherance of the c »untry’s 
economy and the raising of the living standard; on the other, 


the continuity of development of the economic policy. These 
_ plans are milestones marking the transformation of an insuffi- 
ciently developed country with a backward agrarian economy 
into a medium developed country with an industrial and 


agrarian economy built on socialist foundations. 


Clearly marked as this continuity is in the policy of develop- 
ment, every plan has had own characteristics, with defined 


' tactical objectives of the economic policy — objectives which 
_ fit in the general strategy of long-term development. The Federal 


Social Plan for 1961 has its own specific elements too, based 


on the results achieved in the previous stage of developments, 


on the objectives and tasks set forth in the New Five Year 
Plan for the period from 1961 to 1965, and on the need for 


the further development of the social self-management and 


economic systems. In this connection the following should 


_ be pointed out: 


In the last eight years Yugoslavia’s economy has developed 


at a very high rate, averaging more than 11 per cent a year 
_when computed at unchanged prices. The development of the 
economy has been particularly dynamic in the last four years. 
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In 1960 social production in the socialist sector increased about 
16.5 per cent, industrial production 16 per cent and works 
carried out by the building industry more than 18 per cent. 
This successful economic development, both in 1960 and in 
the preceding years shows that there are strong, dynamic 
tendencies in the economy which are the result, not only of the 
existing material conditions, but also of the advantages offered 
by the system of self-management and by the economic system 
as a whole. This development of production accounts for the 
increase in consumption in recent years and for the growth of 
investments (the estimated increase of social investment in 
basic funds amounts to more than 22 per cent in 1960 as com- 
pared with 1959). But the high rate of investments made last 
year created nervousness on the market, which was reflected 
in the growth of the index of prices and the cost of living. From 
this tendency the course of the economic policy in 1961 may be 
inferred as follows: On the one hand there is a possibility of 
maintaining the continuity of dinamic development and the 
high rate of growth while on the other hand, to ensure the 
success of this development, it is absolutely necessary to secure 
stability of movement this year, first of all in the various forms 
of consumption, but also in the consolidation of relations 
on the market. 


The economic policy in 1951 should also facilitate the 
gradual realization of the New Five-Year Plan, which covers 
the period from 1961 to 1965. This refers in the first piace to the 
investment policy for securing a pace of development in the 
various sectors which will render possible the growth of producing 
capacity in keeping with the provisions of the Plan. At the same 


time the annual rate of growth should approximate to the 
long-term development of the economy, taking into account 
its hitherto prevailing trend and the development expected 
in the coming five years. All this shows that in 1961 priority 
should be very carefully assessed and chosen, both in production 
and investment policies. 

Materially the development of the economy in 1961 should 
encourage further improvement in the self-management and 
economic systems. In this respect the conditions are ripe for 
widening the system of self-management in sectors where it is 
not yet completely built up and for doing away with admini- 

_ strative intervention where it is no longer necessary and where it 
impedes successful development of the economy and of social 
relations. This refers above ail to the important changes in the 
system of the distribution of earnings between enterprises and 
other social organs, as well as within the enterprises themselves. 
The purpose of these changes is to enhance interest of the 
enterprises in utilizing their available resources in the most 
adequate way and to confirm still more strongly the principle 
of remuneration according to work, thus stimulating working 
productivity. 

; Changes are expected also in the banking and credit system, 
with a view to strengthening the role of communal and commer- 
cial banks in the crediting of the economy, as well as that of the 
credit policy in setting the pace of economic development. 


One of the outstanding elements in the progress of the 
economic system is the modification of the foreign exchange 
and foreign trade regime, to be carried into practice at the 
beginning of 1961. The basic characteristics of this reform are as 
follows: a new rate of clearing exchange (the new level would 
amount to 750 dinars to the dollar); the introduction of a 
customs tariff system, the freeing of part of the imports and 
a more elastic regime in the whole system of the regulation of 
foreign trade and currency circulation. These changes will 
facilitate the adaptation of the foreign exchange and foreign 
trade regimes to the basic characteristics of the whole economic 
system. They should also contribute to the strengthening of 
monetary stability in the country and to such stabilization 
of the rate of exchange of the dinar as would render possible 
wider and freer economic relations with all countries, on the 
principles of normal economic cooperation and mutual respect 
of interests. 

It is also expected that the process of the accommodation 

‘in relations between prices will continue in 1961, especially 
where the existing disparity impedes the progress of production. 
Moreover, the changes in the organization and dealings of the 
railways, post offices and other services provided for in the 
recently passed Bills, which aim at bringing about the fuller 

- development of self-management in this field, will be implemented 
in 1961. 

Thus the Yugoslav economy will have to solve a number 
of complex economic tasks in step with its dynamic and rapid 
‘growth, which calls for a clearly formulated and defined economic 
policy. 

The above mentioned elements show that this policy 
should be based on the following principles: 

— the creating of all conditions for full development 
of production and a high rate of growth of the economy; 

— the securing of stability in economic movement and 
on the markets through slower movement in certain forms of 
consumption, especially where investments are involved; 

— the further advancement and building of the economic 
system, which is a precondition for the successful development 
of the whole economy; 
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— the achievement of homogenous and harmonious — 
development to secure the growth of the productivity of work . 
along with the increase of personal consumption and the raising , 


of the living standard, the advancement of education and health 
protection, and the development of communal building of 
dwelling houses and of all other services which contribute to 
satisfying the needs of the citizens. 

In the production policy the growth of social production is 
expected to reach about 12.5 per cent calculated at unchanged 
prices. The growth of industrial production should amount 
to about 12 per cent, with particularly high rates in the branches 
based on domestic raw material sources, for which new plants 
with large capacity have been set up in recent years (the chemical, 
naphtha, building material, timber, cellulose and paper indu- 
stries etc.). 

In agriculture, the estimated rate of production to be 
reached is 8.5 per cent higher than in the favourable year of 
1959, and 15 per cent higher as compared with the less favourable 
year of 1960. In addition to this, a corresponding development 
of production in other economic branches, and in economic 


activity in general, is anticipated. It should, however, be empha- — 


sized that the rapid process of reconstruction and modernization 
initiated in all branches of traffic service will be continued. 


In the investment policy, after the steep rise of investments 
in 1960, the actual increase in their volume is expected to 
attain 4.7 per cent in 1961, which means that investments in 


basic funds alone would reach about 933 milliard dinars. — 


Such investment would render it possible to enlarge the producing 
capacity in all economic branches, as well as to earmark sub- 


stantial funds for the communal building of dwelling houses, — 


(75,000 new flats) schools, hospitals etc. 


The increase cf the actual rate of per capita consumption 
is expected to reach about 8 per cent, and that of the earnings 
of the employed 4 tc 5 per cent in 1961. In v.ew of the high rate 
of growth of both production and import of articles for personal 
consumption (about 15 per cert) the planned increase in personal 
consumption may be said to be the minimum, and is likely 
to be exceeded. 


In the budgetary policy the growth cf all budgets in Yugo- 
slavia is expected to total about 1? per cent, which would 
secure the planned increase of salary of the employees in public 
services and a substantial growth of material expenditure, 
particularly on education and health protection. 


As regards economic relations with foreign countries, an 
increase of export by about 8 per cent is anticipated. Regular 
imports would be increased to a lesser extent, in view of the 
increased import of equipment and consumer goods. But 
additional imports are counted on to enlarge stocks and material 
reserves. 


The pclicy of economic development in 1961, especially 
the task of stabilizing the relations in economic movement 
on the markets, calls for the forming of substantial social 
reserves this year. In this respect the plan provides for an 
increased volume of investements in the turnover funds of the 
economy as well as for enlarged material reserves, and for the 
setting-up of economic reserves of the Federation in order to 
afford it greater stability in the financing of its obligations, 
and to serve for interventicn, if necessary, to secure the planned 
prospects and the full achievement if the objectives concerned. 
The plan also calls for the setting-up of considerable foreign 


and working reserves to ensure stability in the economy, in~ 


view of the changes expected in the foreign exchange and fereign 
trade system. 


Remuneration or Distribution According to Work 


By Mika SPILJAK 


HE SOCIALIST principle of remuneration or distri- 
bution according to work, was proclaimed law and 
practiced in socialist Yugoslavia from the very first day of 
er foundation. In the course of the country’s development 
over the last fifteen years, the application of this principle 
has been subject to continuous change. This principle has 
also been proclaimed by all other socialist countries. However, 
the criteria of the quantum of work and the role of those 
determining these criteria vary very much. For this reason, 
the title “remuneration or distribution according to work”, 
in itself, does not explain everything. In order to grasp its 
full meaning, it is essential to explain the criterion for judging 
work and who determines this criterion, and in what way, 


In the early post-war period, workers’ salaries were fixed 
by the state, that is, by its central bodies. Consequently, it 
was these bodies that laid down and determined the concrete 
criteria of work. At that time, this was both normal and the 
only possible solution. However, this established formal equa- 
lity before the law, though not actual equality of payment 
according to work. Apart from this, the producer, himself, 
— and this is essential from the social and economic poirt 
of view — exerted no direct influenc2 on payment and remu- 
neration. The social consciousness of the worker continued 
to be formed by his position, regardless of the fact that the 
means of production had become the property of the state, 
and later of society. The forms of payment, that is remunera- 
tion, irrespective of the character of the ownership and the 
progressive orientation of our socialist country, retained cer- 
tain characteristics typical of economies based on hired relations. 


With the transition to workers’ management, a big step 
forward was made in abandoning these relations. 


The view was taken that such working conditions should 
be established as would encourage the creativeness of the wor- 
king people as much as possible, and stimulate all the latent 
forces of society. That is why, over the last ten years, a new 
system of work has gradually been developed, and the enter- 
prises have been handed over to the direct producers to manage. 
Experience has shown that in our conditions, faster material 
development and more comprehensive development of society 
as a whole is achieved in this way, for th> seeking of the best 
forms and methods for such development becomes the concern 
and responsibility of millions of people besides the leading 
officials and administrative organs. 


With the introduction of workers’ management, it was 
“not possible to retain the earlier forms of remuneration, when 
the state measured and paid the work and output of each 
individual. An increasing number of rights and competences 
in the implementation of business policy and in the mana- 
gement of the work and development of the enterprises were 
gradually transferred to the working collectives and the highest 
body of management in an enterprise, the workers’ council. 
This made it necessary to create a system which would make 
it possible to set aside from the income of the enterprise, funds 
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needed for general social requirements. It was necessary too, 
to allow the working collective to keep a certain sum, depen- 
ding on the achievements of the enterprise. Thus, the former 
“payment system” was replaced by two categories : the system 
of distribution of the income between the social community 
and the working collectives, and the system of distribution 
in the working collective, providing for the working collective 
to distribute independently between funds and personal incomes, 


Remuneration in this, the second stage, was carried out 
through the usual forms, such as wage scales, whereby the © 
basic earnings were determined according to qualifications, 
and the conditions and nature of work — and furthermore, 
through criteria of individual output, such as premiums, 
norms and so forth. The chief difference from the first period 
was that whereas formerly society prescribed uniform forms 
of remuneration, today it has been made possible for the 
working coll2ctives to establish independetly the forms and 
methods of remuneration according to their specifis needs 
and potentialities. Initiative and creativeness are thus given 
the greatest possible encouragement. 


The workers’ councils are today taking over the entire 
business policy of their enterprises, and they distribute the 
income within the framework of the law and social plans. 
The worker or direct producer, apart from his function of 
producer also performs the function of manager; his task 
in our conditions is not only to increase and improve pro- 
duction, but also to manage in an increasingly comprehensive 
and mature manner. 


The character of the income which is placed at the disposal 
of the working collective corresponds to such a function of 
the worker and the working collective. 


If an enterprise increases production, and the level of 
labour productivity, and achieves greater savings and lower 
costs and if it adapts its production to the requirements of 
the market, then the working collectives will have more funds 
at their disposal for workers’ personal incomes, for invest- 
ments, and public amenities, such as flats, workers’ restau- 
rants, and holiday hotels; while on the other hand the poorer 
the results, the lower the funds. Hence the great material 
interest of workers in the total funds of the enterprise upon 
which depend not only their personal standard but also the 
future development of the enterprise in which they work and 
which they manage. 


In the course of development, however, new problems 
arose here too, namely, the following: 


First, the earnings of workers and office employees chiefly 
depended on the results of the work at their working posts. 
The workers’ earnings depended on the success achieved by 
the working collective as a whole through their share in part 
of the surplus of work, in the “income”. The workers’ share 
in the distribution of those funds was in proportion to their 
achievements at their working posts. 


It became apparent that the interest of the worker, in 
spite of such a stimulus, remained confined to his working 
post, his attention bound withing its relatively narrow frame- 
work. The worker chiefly behaved as producer, while his 
function of manager found little direct expression — except 
when he was elected to the bodies of management or their 
commissions. 

Second, another shortcoming was that not all the depart- 
ments achieved equal results, though they took an equal 
share in the “surplus income”. The proportion of this which 
resulted from netter functioning, was not distributed according 
{o the results produced by each department, but on the basis 
of individual output in terms of the success of the enterprise 
as a whole. 

‘On the strength of these and other analyses, the third 
stage in the development of the system of remuneration 
was embarked upon in which the very term, remuneration, 
is increasingly repleced by a new one — the distribution of 
personal incomes. Our conditions are now such that the working 
‘collective, after covering its cbligations towards the social 
community, distributes independently part of the income 
left over, that is to say, it decides independently on the distri- 
bution of personal incomes among individuals. Consequently, 
there is nobody to remunerate or receive remuneration. 


The system which in the past two years has been increa- 
singly gaining ground, spreading to the entire economy, and 
which marks the third stage, is evolving under the heading 
of “‘distribution according to complex output’. It embraces 
and resolves the technical and social aspects of the further 
evolution of the distribution of personal incomes. In developing 
the criteria of work for individuals and individual productive 
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departments (we have called them economic units) we have 
made use of the experiences of both socialist and capitalist 
countries. Much of this experience has been useful to us and 
we have tried to adapt it as much as possible to our own social 
conditions. The basic characteristics of the distribution of 
personal incomes according to complex output, which has 
already produced excellent results, consist in the following: 

First, the workers’ council decides on the criterion to be 
applied in setting aside funds for personal incomes from the 
enterprise’s total funds. , 

Second, it also decides on the criteria for the distribution 
and setting up of funds for the warious departments and eco- 


nomic units of the enterprise concerned. After the workers’ ” 


council has taken its decision on the distribution of the funds, 
the departments and economic units distribute these funds 
independently among funds of their own and personal incomes. 

Third, the economic units have their own criteria and 
regulations according to which they distribute the personal 
incomes among individuals. Through these regulations, they 


stimulate the output, savings and quality of work of every 


individual as well as the better organization and overall func- 
tioning of the economic unit as a whole. In an economic unit, 
all those employed form the body of management and jointly 
decide on the criteria of work and the distribution of personal 
incomes according to these criteria. 

In this way, each employee is comrehensively encouraged 
to improve his work, and contribute to the better functioning. 
and management of his economic unit, department and enter- 
prise as a whole, since his personal income, too, depends on 
the functioning of all these factors. : 


The introduction of stimulus according to complex output — 


will help resolve several other problems, fairly significant 
in our concrete social conditions. 


Thus, for example, in order to measure output, it is necessary 


first to settle the organization of the enterprise, the technolo- — 


gical process, norms, technical documentation and so. forth. 


In some of our enterprises, these problems had not been | 


sufficiently dealt with to make it possible to follow the results 
and measure the output of individuals, groups, the economic 
unit, department and enterprise as a whole. 


Finally, a few words about the furthering of workers’ 


management, and the further development of socialist social 


relations. The workers’ council of an enterprise is unable to 


deal with all the proposals and initiatives coming from the | 
economic units and departments. The need has therefore arisen | 


for an organization of the enterprise which will make it possible 
for the material and management rights to be transferred to 
the departments and economic units, especially to the direct 
producer. 


With a view to securing good prospects for this process, 
part of the funds, and the right of deciding on and managing 


part of the process of production and distribution, are being | 


transferred to the various departments and economic units. 


These rights are being transferred to the economic units especi- 


ally on account of the fact that all the employed form the body 
of management. In this way, the direct producer also becomes 
a manager, a fact which, in our conditions, is regarded as a 


decisive factor for further development. Among others, all | 


' 


rights in the sphere of working relations, the distribution of | 
personal incomes and part of the funds are being transferred . 


to the direct producers. This is a brief outline of the stage : 


reached by our knowledge and practice in the distribution of 
personal incomes in the economy, 


} 
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Communiqué on Talks Between President Tito 
i and President Sekou Toure 


After the talks between the President of the Federal 
People’s Republic of Yugoslavia, Josip Broz Tito, and 
the President of the Republic of Guinea, Sekou Toure, 
the following Communiqué has been issued in Belgrade 
on January 11: 


“At the invitation of the President of the Federal People’s 
Republic of Yugoslavia, Josip Broz Tito, President of the 
Republic of Guinea, Sekou Toure paid an official visit to 
Yugoslavia from January 6 to 11, 1961. 


Besides Belgrade, President Sekou Toure and his associates 
also visited Ljubljana, Zagreb and Svetozarevo. 

The visit has offered possibilites for both Presidents to 
have an allround exchange of views on current and outstanding 
international problems and to discuss possibilities of the further 
expansion and promotion of cooperation between their two 
countries. 

The following personalities have participated in the talks 
from the Guinean side: the Minister of Public Health and 
Population, M. Roger Accar, Minister of Education, M. 
Diawadou Barry, Minister of Justice, M. Ibrahim Barry, 
Secretary General of the Ministry for Foreign Affairs, M. 
Diallo Alpha, people’s deputy, M. Boumbouya Bela, General 
Inspector of Administration and Finance, M. Sow Seydou, 
Consul General of Guinea to Sierra Leone, M. Comara Mangue 
Gadiri and Deputy Chief of Conakry Province, M. Yansane 
Sekou. 


From the Yugoslav side in the talks have participated: 
Vice President of the Federal Executive Council Edvard Kardelj, 
State Secretary for Foreign Affairs, Kota Popovi¢, Secretary 
of the Federal Executive Council for Education and Culture, 
Krste Crvenkovski, Secretary General of the President of the 
Repub ic Leo Mates, As i tants Secre:ary for Foreign Affairs, Jo- 
sip Djerdja and Bogdan Crnobrnja, the Yugoslav Ambassador 
to Guinea, Ilija Topaloski and the Head of the Department 
in the Secretariat for Foreign Affairs, Nikola Milicevic¢. 


The talks between the two Presidents have been held 
in an atmosphere of full understanding and sincere friendship 
existing between the two countries. They have noted with 
Satisfaction the fruitful development of mutual cooperation 
in different fields and expressed their firm determination to 
exert maximum efforts towards ensuring world peace and 
improving international relations. 


The two Presidents consider, however, that the international 
situation has perceptibly deteriorated during the past few 
months, despite the efforts of the majority of countries both 
inside and outside the United Nations, and this situation has 
given and is giving cause for serious concern among all the 
peoples and all the peaceloving forces in the world. 


In the view of the two Presidents, the situation in the 
Congo provides a particular cause for concern, since what is 
there involved is a brutal intervention, on the part of impe- 
rialist and colonial powers, in the internal affairs of an inde- 
pendent African country and the attempts of these powers 
to deprive the independence acquired by this young African 
Republic from all real substance with a view to continuing 
to exploit it. Although the imperialist powers are primarily 
responsible for the existing situation, the moral responsibility 
also rests with the United Nations, since what has been and is 
going on in the Congo, is in flagrant contradiction with the 
United Nations Charter, the resolutions of the Security Council 
and the special session of the General Assembly. 


The two presidents express their firm conviction that 
the crisis may be solved only by an effective application of 
resolutions adopted by the United Nations, by consistent 
respect of the sovereignty, integrity and independence of 
the Congo, by disarmament of Mobutu’s and all other merce- 
nary troops in the service of colonialism, by an immediate 
release of Premier Lumumba and other representatives elected 
by the people and by making possible the normal functioning 
of the legitimate and democratically elected bodies of the 
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country — the Parliament and the Government. The United 
Nations Mission in the Congo has at its disposal sufficient 
means and adequate legal basis for an effective application 
of the United Nations resolutions. 

The two Presidents strongly condemn the insistance of 
France to impose a solution on Algeria by means of force 
and give their strong support to the legitimate struggle of the 
Algerian people for their independence. They consider that 
only a free application of the principle of self-determination, 
along with the United Nations control, may help to find a 
just and durable solution of the Algerian question. The disputing 
of rights of Algeria to free development and the attempts to 
outmanoeuvre the justified aspiration of the Algerian people 
by unilateral actions, lead to the prolongation of the war and 
directly threaten the stability and peace in that part of the 
world. 

The two Presidents welcome the fact that a large number 
of African countries have acquired their independence, which 
constitutes an important step along the way chosen by Africa 
to a definite liberation from colonialism. President Tito and 
President Sekou Toure consider that the liberation of other 
parts of Africa will contribute to the strengthening of the 
general stability and peace in the world and to an even more 
active role of Africa in international development. 


President Tito and President Sekou Toure express pro- 
found conviction that the backwardness and poverty in vast 
areas of the world, along with all the remnants of colonialism, 
are one of the principal causes of instability in the contemporary 
world. They emphasize that the duty of all developed countries 
is to give the greatest possible assistance to all the underde- 
veloped countries, par icularly to the newly-liberated countries 
in Africa in their efforts towards the strengthening of their 
national independence, the speecing up of the general develop- 
ment and liberation from backwardness, poverty and other 
consequences of colonialism. They point out that the con- 
structive solution of these problems is of vital importance for 
securing lasting peace and general progress. 


The two Presidents at the same time consider that the 
right should be recognized to African peoples to solve and 
to decide themselves on all the essential problems of the 
continent. They also consider that the big countries are obliged 
to refrain from all the actions which may in any way detract 
from the independence of young African countries. 


The ever greater aggravation of the situation in and about 
Laos is a direct consequence of the violation of the spirit and 
letter of Geneva Agreements and of the foreign intervention. 
The recent rapid mounting of tension has turned that country 
into a scene of internal struggle and dangerously threatened 
the peace in that area and in the world in general. The two 
Presidents express the opinion that it is necessary to put an 
urgent end to this development of events in an about Laos, 
and to proceed to a strict application of the decisions and 
procedure envisaged by the Geneva Agreements. 


The two Presidents have expressed concern in their talks 
about the latest trends in the development of relations between 
Cuba and the United States and express their conviction that 
it is both indispensable and possible to put an end to that 
development. On this point they emphasize that the people of 
Cuba have the full right to national independence and inde- 
pendent development and that the adoption of that point of 
view should constitute the point of departure for the regulation 
and settlement of all outstanding problems with Cuba by 
means of negotitations. 


The two Presidents are in complete agreement regarding 
the harmfulness and direct threat to world peace caused by 
the armament race, especially by nuclear weapons. They, 
therefore, condemn every violation of the existing moratorium, 
and particularly the French atomic tests on the African territory, 
which are continuing despite resolute protests and to the 
detriment of vital interests of African countries. They also 
condemn the intentions to enlarge the so-called atomic club, 
which would most directly threaten the peace on the African 


continent and in the world. The two Presidents express their 
' deep conviction that all necessary conditions exist for the urgent 
_ concluding of the agreement to ban atomic tests. 


} Stressing the necessity of an urgent approach to the talk 
f aimed at reaching an agreed solution on general and controlled 
disarmament, the two Presidents emphasize that they will 
continue to support, as they did in the past, all positive efforts 
towards reaching desired solutions in this respect within the 
United Nations, since the disarmament constitutes an indispen- 
‘sable condition for effective relaxation and successful regulation 
of outstanding international problems. 


Summing up their views on the international problems, 
| President Tito and President Sekou Toure underline their 
profound adherence to the cause of peace and general coope- 
ration among all countries, big and small alike, on the basis 
' of equality and regardless of their social systems, degree of 
| development, race or any other differences. 


The two Presidents consider that all the peoples in the 
| world are fully entitled to choose, in the development of their 
| internal social relations, the way which is best in keeping with 
| the material, historical and other conditions in their respective 
countries. The respect of that right may only contribute to 
_ the general progress, maintenance of peace and strengthening 
| of the international security. 

II 
The two Presidents have devoted special attention to 
| discussing past development and to examining the possibi- 
‘| lities for the further strengthening of bilateral relations between 
the Federal People’s Republic of Yugoslavia and the Republic 
| of Guinea. They have noted with pleasure that the friendship, 
mutual confidence and cooperation between the peoples of 
the two countries have already reached a high level. A powerful 
| development of mutual cooperation in the political, economic, 
cultural, scientific, technical and other fields has been noted 
‘) particularly in the recent period. 
: The exchange of visits during the past year of political, 
-ecopomic, educational and other representatives, such as the 
Yugoslav goodwill mission to Guinea and the Guinean 
' goodwill mission to Yugoslavia, the visit of the Guinean trade 
-} delegation to Yugoslavia etc., have been a considerable con- 
-} tribution to the establishment and development of mutual 
cooperation. 

The two Presidents have agreed at the same time that 

| there exist both favourable conditions and possibilities to 
make the mutual cooperation between the two countries still 
more fruitful in the future. They have agreed to intensify mutual 
efforts towards the further development and expansion of 
|, mutual relations in the political, economic, educational and 
| other fields and to take adequate measures in that direction. 
The two Presidents have welcomed with satisfaction the con- 
clusion of conventions on cooperation in education, science 
/ and culture. 
Expressing their satisfaction over the overall and successful 
development of friendship and cooperation between Yugo- 
slavia and Guinea, President Tito and President Sekou Toure 
firmly believe that the further successful development of relations 
between their countries will at the same time constitute a con- 
‘tribution to the strengthening of peaceful coexistence and 
‘equal cooperation among all peoples, including the states 
with different social systems, on the basis of respect of the 
principles of independence, equality and noninterference in 
“the internal affairs of other countries. 


% 


| Points From the Press Conferences 


On December 30, 1960 and January 6, 1961, Drago 
Kunc, spokesman for the State Secretariat for Foreign 
Affairs, held press conferences for Yugoslav and foreign 

° journalists. Here are replies to the questions asked. 


| DECEMBER 30 

Visit of Sekou Toure. — ‘President Sekou Toure of Guinea, 
who is paying a state visit to Yugoslavia from January 6 to 
11, 1961, will have talks during his stay with President Tito 
and other Yugoslav leaders. The talks will cover matters of 
| general interest, with special reference to current problems 
| arising in the African continent today, and the further develop- 
ment and expansion of friendly bilateral cooperation.” 
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Currency Reform. — “In a report he submitted to the Federal 
People’s Assembly, Nikola Minéev, State Secretary for Finance, 
gave a full explanation of the forthcoming currency reform. 
As on several previous occasions, it was stated that the aim 
of this measure was to bring the financial and economic problem 
in line with the development of and prospects for the further 
growth of the national economy as a whole. The object of the 
currency reform is to contribute towards the comprehensive 
strengthening of Yugoslavia’s economic tics with foreign 
countries, and the funds which will be made available by 
the International Monetary Fund and some of its member 
countries in the form of loans and credits with interest and 
repayment on the usual terms will also serve this end. The 
preliminary work on this measure began in the spring of last 
year, when the Yugoslav Government decided on January 
1, 1961 as the date on which to start effecting the changes 
involved. The necessary arrangements having nearly been 
completed, we should like to stress that the negotiations which 
were held in the course of 1960 with representatives of the 
International Monetary Fund and those of some of the member- 
countries have been successfully concluded.”’ 

Gromyko’s Speech. — “Mr Gromyko, the Soviet Foreign 
Minister, as already reported, said in his speech on December 
23 that relations between our two countries were good, that 
they were developing normally, that we had identical views 
on furdamental world problems, and that the Soviet Govern- 
ment hoped that cooperation between the two countries in 
the struggle for peace and relaxation of world tension would 
be successfully carried out. This attitude of the Soviet Govern- 
ment constitutes a sound and constructive basis for the 
evolution of our relations, and it corresponds to our own views 
and efforts. Moreover, it can also serve as a basis for large-scale 
international cooperation in the interests of world peace 
and progress. However, certain recent occurences appear to 
contradict this attitude and do not serve the mentioned aims, 
but actually do them great harm.” 

Explosion in the Sahara. — ‘‘The third French nuclear explosion 
in the Sahara, yet another atomic test on African soil, shows 
an insulting and unscrupulous Cisregard of the vital interests 
of the peoples and ccuntries of that continent. Because of 
this, Yugoslavia fully supports these countries in their sharp 
protests.”’ 

Blockade of Congo’s Eastern Province. — “We condemn the 
blockade of the Eastern Province of the Republic of Congo, 
for measures of this kind directly jeopardize the lives of the 
population in that area. The attitude of the UN Command 
in the Congo, which has not undertaken effective measures 
to protect the population endangered by the blockade, deserves 
equal condemnation.” 

Conference in Casablanca. — “We are convinced that the 
conference in Casablanca will prove another constructive 
contribution of the independent African countries and outstan- 
ding African leaders to efforts for the proper solution of the 
problems facing these countries and the countries of Africa 
generally, and of other questions as well.” 


JANUARY 6 
The Greek Press. — Asked to comment on the statement 


which a spokesman for the Greek Minister for Foreign Affairs | 


made in connection with comments of a section of the Greek 
press on Yugoslavia, as well as on the attitude of the responsible 
Greek press, and the protest lodged by the Yugoslav ambassador 
with the Greek Government, Drago Kunc replied: “‘The dis- 
sociation of the Greek Government from the irresponsible 
comments of some Greek papers is undoubtedly a welcome 
gesture since such comments can only harm the development 
of relations between the two countries. We take the same view 
on the dissociation of the responsible Greek press from such 
comments.” 

Developments in Laos. — “We hold any foreign interferance 
and attempts to impose unilateral solutions, and especially 
any signs of direct engagement of the military blocs, to be 
detrimental and dangerous. This is not only in contradiction 
to the spirit and conclusions of the Geneva Conference, but 
it also constitutes a threat to peace. We still think that the 
only way out of the present crisis lies in respect for and imple- 
mentation of the Geneva agreements, and that renewal of 
the work of the Truce Commission is probably the best and 
most effective method of achieving this. We consider the pro- 
posal of some countries, which is aimed at pacifying the situation 
in Laos and preventing the present dispute from growing into 
a major military conflict, to be a constructive one.” 


~ 


USA — Cuban Relations. — “‘Regardless of the present state 
of relations between the two countries, the United States’ 
decision to break off diplomatic relations with Cuba is conducive 
to its further deterioration and can have serious repercussions 
in that part of the world. We consider that in this case too, 
disputes should be settled through negotiation, peacefully 
and constructively, with due respect for the independence, 
sovereignty and integrity of every country.” 

Situation in the Congo. — “The unsuccessful attack of Mobutu’s 
troops on regions controlled by the Central Government — 
by abusing a territory under UN trusteeship — shows that 
Mobutu and his colonial sponsors will stop at nothing to 
achieve their aims. It is deplorable that the UN Secretariat 
and Command in the Congo have undertaken no real measures, 
‘apart from verbal protests, to prevent this illegal aggression 
and especially the abuse of a territory under UN trusteeship.” 


Meetings and Talks 


Visit of Sekou Toure. — President Sekou Toure of Guinea 
paid a state visit to Yugoslavia from January 6 to 11. After 
leaving Belgrade, the Guinean President toured Slovenia and 
Croatia Official political talks were held during his stay. 
President of Pakistan in Yugoslavia. — At the invitation of 
President Tito, President Ayub Khan of Pakisatn paid an 
official visit to Yugoslavia from January 13 to 16 when some 
political talks took place. 

Visit of Dr Subandrio. — Dr Subandrio, Indonesian Foreign 
Minister, visited Yugoslavia from January 9 to 12 as the guest 
of Koéa Popovié, State Secretary for Foreign Affairs, with 
whom he had several talks. Dr Subandrio also met Petar 
Stamboli¢, President of the Federal People’s Assembly, and 
Veljko Vlahovi¢é, Secretary of the Federal Committee of the 
Socialist Alliance of the Working People of Yugoslavia. At 
the end of his visit Dr Subandrio was received by President Tito. 
Secretary General of Indian Socialist Trade Unions in Belgrade. — 
Mr M. K. Sinha, Secretary General of the Socialist Trade 
Unions of India, arrived in Belgrade on January 9 for a ten-day 
visit as guest of the Central Council of the Yugoslav Trade 
Union Confederation. Mr Sinha is primarily interested in 
the system of workers’ self-management and in social insurance. 
Delegation of OEEC in Belgrade. — A delegation of the Bureau 
for OEEC scientific and technical teams arrived in Belgrade 
on January 9 for a six-day visit to this country. The purpose 
of the visit is to discuss the programme of cooperation regar- 
ding scientific and technical teams. 

Visitor from Africa. — Mr Michel Rvagazan, Secretary General 
of the National Union of Ruanda Urundi, stayed in Yugo- 
slavia from the beginning of this year to January 11, as guest 
of the Federal Board of the Yugoslav Socialist Alliance. In 
addition to meetings with representatives of the Socialist 
Allianace, including its Secretary, Veljko Vlahovi¢é, Mr Rva- 
gazan had talks with Krsto Bulaji¢, President of the Yugo- 
“Slav League for Peace, Independence and the Equality of 
Peoples. 


Negotiations and Agreements 


Yugoslav-UAR Agreement. — After negotiations between 
state economic delegations of Yugoslavia and the U.A.R., 
an agreement on economic and industrial cooperation was 
signed in Belgrade on January 10. Under this agreement, 
Yugoslavia will grant the U. A. R. a 20 million dollar loan, 
to be used for the purchase of complete equipment for indu- 
strial plants, machinery and so forth. The agreement was 
signed by Danilo Kekié, member of the Federal Executive 
Council and Secretary for Industry, and Dr Azis Sidki, U. A. R. 
Minister for Industry. 

Agreement with the Sudan. — A state economic delegation 
headed by Sergej Krajger, member of the Federal Executive 
Council, left Belgrade for the Sudan on January 3. During 
their ten-day visit, talks were held with an economic dele- 
gation of the Sudanese Government, and a new agreement 
on trade and economic cooperation between the two couhtries 
was signed. A new payments agreement was also concluded. 
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Political Diary 


January 10 — The Federal Executive Council released Moma 
Markovié, member of the Federal Executive Council 
from his post of Secretary for Labour of the Federa! 
Executive Council, and appointed him Secretary for) 
National Health of the Federal Executive Council] 
Ljupéo Arsov, member of the Federal Executive Council | 
was appointed Secretary for Labour. ey | 

January 11 — The Yugoslav Trade Unions sent five million 
dinars as aid for the Belgian strikers. : | 

January 11 — A meeting of the Board of the Standing Con; 
ference of Towns was held at Mavrovo, where it was 
resolved that the engagement of its representatives 


in preparations of the draft of the new constitution 
should be one of its most important tasks this year 


Diplomatic Diary 


— 


January 5 — President Tito received Hija Topaloski, the Yugo 


slav Ambassador to Guinea. . soak: e: 
January 6 — President Tito received Azin Sidki, muinistet 


of industry of the U. A. R. | 


Our New Contributor 


RADOMIR RADOVIC, minister plenipotentiary — head 
of the Consular Department of the State Secretariat for 
Foreign Affairs. : 
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